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If additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 


The Atomic Energy Commission has approved of 
grants totaling $1,193,450 to 15 U. S. educational 
institutions for equipping laboratories for training 
nuclear scientists and engineers. The largest grant— 
$216,950 to the University of Puerto Rico—is for 
the establishment of a nuclear training center as 
part of President Eisenhower’s Atoms-for-Peace Pro- 
gram... The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School has announced the following 
sites and dates for five regional educational confer- 
ences sponsored by the committee: Far West—San 
Francisco, April 10-11; South—Louisville, Ky., April 
23-25; Mid-Atlantic—New York City, April 30-May 
1: Midwest—St. Louis, Mo., May 9-10; and New 
England—Boston, May 13-14. The conferences are 
designed to focus on the major problems of post- 
high-school education relevant to each region, to 
stimulate planning and action on these problems, and 
to inform the President’s Committee of their find- 
ings. 

The Carnegie Corp. of New York has granted 
$9,900 to the American Council on Education to 
sponsor a conference on the present status of re- 
search on the education of women. Katharine Mc- 
Bride, president, Bryn Mawr College, will be chair- 
man of the conference to which will be invited about 
35 leaders concerned with the relation of education 
to the changing role of women in society ... The 
public-school teacher’s various roles will be studied 
at the Pennsylvania State University during a three- 
year research project sponsored by a $21,000 grant 
from the U. S. Office of Education ... A special 
faculty committee at Amherst (Mass.) College will 
explore the possibilities open to the college in meet- 
ing the anticipated rush of applicants in the 1960’s 

Cornell University has been granted $18,800 
from the Danforth Foundation to inaugurate a pro- 
gram of bringing outstanding religious scholars and 
leaders to the campus. 

Certain public libraries in the United Kingdom are 
reserving, as an experiment, a special room where 
school children can do their homework. The scheme, 
according to a Unesco report, is aimed at solving 
the problem of lack of space in many homes and of 
distractions like radio and TV which prevent chil- 
dren from concentrating on their studies ... To 
help teachers and other professional people who 
cannot devote more than a month to summer study, 
the University of Wisconsin will experiment this 
summer with two four-week sessions consisting of 
35 concentrated credit courses in the fields of agri- 
culture, art and art education, commerce, economics, 
education, English, French, home economics, jour- 
nalism, physical education, social studies, Spanish, 
and speech ...A graduate scholarship exchange 
program has been established between Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology and the University of Illinois. 
Each institution will award a scholarship to an 
outstanding senior of the other for graduate study 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Higher Education in Transition 


By DAVID DODDS HENRY 


President, University of Illinois 


Ox MARCH 2, 1868, the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity opened its doors to receive 50 students. 
Two professors and the Regent, or President, 
were on hand to begin the work. In less than 90 
years, or the long life of a single individual, the 
university has grown to its present magnificent 
proportions, with a regular enrollment of near- 
ly 25,000, with direct services to hundreds of 
thousands more in clinics, conferences, and con- 
sultations, and with a scholarly achievement 
known around the world. 

In reading the accounts of the events and activi- 
ties which led to the Federal Land-Grant Act and 
the founding of the public universities in the 
Middle West, one cannot help but be impressed 
by the fervor with which the devotees of popular 
higher education identified its development 
with the economic and spiritual growth of the 
people and the civic strength of the state and 
nation. ‘The very concept of the free public uni- 
versity, under the control of and supported by 
the people, suggested that the state university 
should be close to the people—to their needs, 
their hopes, their welfare. The traditional and 
the conventional in education would have their 
place, but academic snobbery and economic 
privilege would not be permitted to interfere 
with the application of education to the intel- 
lectual and economic needs of the people, how- 
ever unorthodox might be the methods neces- 
sitated by this new departure. 

Although the University of Illinois had its ori- 
gin in the land-grant college development, early 
leaders set their course for a broadly based in- 
stitution. This was significant, for the first parti- 
sans of the land-grant concept did not believe 
that their type of school could exist under the 
same roof with classical studies and the tradi- 
tional professions. 

However, the traditional professional and lib- 
eral arts have come to be fully encompassed and 
equally emphasized. There has been a philosoph- 
ical amalgamation of the two not anticipated in 


' Excerpts from installation address as president, Uni 
versity of Illinois, Sept. 24, 1956. 
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the early movement. Indeed, it has developed that 
a primary distinguishing characteristic of the 
modern state university is the comprehensiveness 
of its program. The state university is broad in 
scope and will engage in any activity or service 
that has to do with the education of youth and 
adults or the advancement of knowledge. Where 
the private institution and the public institu- 
tion of limited assignment select their purposes 
within the wide range of educational objectives, 
the state university can acknowledge no such lim- 
itation. Its obligation is to serve the people in 
every educational way possible. The only re- 
striction is that it shall perform its task well. 

It is sometimes assumed that quality is incom- 
patible with large size. But a university is too 
large only when it accepts tasks beyond its re- 
sources. When it is properly organized and when 
it has the tools for its work, large size in itself 
need not be a liability. 

Some deplore the broad scope and variety of 
the state university program on the assumption 
that had its range not been so wide, more re- 
sources would have been available for what re- 
mained. This is a misconception. The strength 
of the public university derives from the accept- 
ance of its importance by the people of the state. 
The only limit to its potential has been public 
understanding of its mission. 

To the timid in educational experimentation, 
to those who feared the unorthodox in educa- 
tional enterprise, and to those who would have 
remained in the channels of established practice 
the state university always has had but one an- 
swer: the university is to serve all of the people 
and will undertake any educational mission, ap- 
propriate to its level, for which it is provided the 
resources and which advances the welfare of the 
commonwealth. 

There is no pat formula for the solution of the 
many problems confronting colleges and uni- 
versities today. There is even disagreement as to 
the priorities among the issues which are being 
debated. One can only do his work within a firm 
framework of professional convictions, however. 
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Opportunistic compromise or the happy inspira- 
tion of the moment will not suffice for continu- 
ing sound administration. 

For me, purpose and meaning are given to uni- 
versity service because I believe: 


That the public-school system, including the col- 
leges and universities, provides cohesivéness in Amer- 
ican life. Schools are the neutral ground where par- 
tisans on all other issues—religious, economic, politi- 
cal, social—may join in a common effort for furthering 
the public welfare. 

That public education belongs to all the people, 
all the time, and must therefore have political im- 
munity and complete social understanding and sup- 
port. 

That education is the mainspring of the dynamics 
of American growth. The education of the consumer 
and the training of the expert, the discoveries of the 
research laboratory and the service of the professions, 
the preparation of leaders in all walks of life are all 
indispensable to prosperity and economic and physi- 
cal well-being. 

That education is the foundation of effective na- 
tional defense. Limited in manpower, America is de- 
pendent upon brain power and technical effective- 
ness. Further, citizenship education is the first school- 
ing of the good soldier in a democracy. 

That education is the essence of the democratic 
hope. Education keeps alive the aspiration of every 
person that he and his children will have an oppor- 
tunity to improve their lot. 

That education is the sustenance of freedom. The 
inquiring mind, the searching spirit, the quest for 
new frontiers are the basic forces for freedom. With 
integrity and honesty as watchwords, the search for 
truth is ever to be encouraged. 

That education is the means of the individual's 
cultural and spiritual fulfillment. Man does not live 
by bread alone but through the cultivation of his 
talents and understanding for the better appreciation 
of his fellow men and deeper devotion to his God. 

That education is the training ground for demo- 
cratic action. The motivation of good citizenship 
and the identification of the responsibilities of leader- 
ship begin in the schools through familiarity with 
the inspiring traditions of the republic. 


The prosperity and well-being of the state are 
determined by the educational level of its people, 
the availability of skilled specialized personnel, 
the flow of new ideas, and its civic health. While 
the entire educational system of the state con- 
tributes to the maintenance of these conditions 
and every college and university plays its part, 
the state university is at the center of this struc- 
ture of educational service. Its good health, its 
productiveness, its efficiency, and its effectiveness 
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in leadership are prerequisites to the well-being 
of the educational system as a whole and of all 
citizens who are directly or indirectly served by 
that system. 

Granted the complexity of problems today con- 
fronting the commonwealth, this relationship of 
the university welfare to the civic, economic, and 
intellectual health of the people must be under- 


stood and appreciated by all the citizens. If the 


university is to remain amung the state’s first 
resources, it must be among the first thoughts 
and concerns of the people. Thus, two-way com- 
munication with the people is a prime responsi- 
bility of the modern state university. 

We, today, acknowledge the inspiring achieve- 
ments of past decades in the history of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. We admire the impressive 
structure built by the people of Illinois for the 
education and the training of its youth and for 
service to other agencies with the same objec- 
tives. We laud the enterprise, the faith, and the 
vision of the pioneers who marked the path for 
us to follow. But we cannot be complacent in 
our satisfactions with what has been achieved. 
We cannot be content merely with what we con- 
template. There is important work to do and to 
do quickly. 

In many ways higher education today is in 
transition. The student population curve is at a 
low point before the predicted sharp ascent in 
the decade beginning in 1960. The vital relation- 
ship between the talents and abilities of college- 
trained people and the prosperity and security 
of the nation is only beginning to be broadly un- 
derstood. The tremendous deficits of educational 
institutions—in facilities, faculties, and finance— 
are just now becoming clearly defined; and the 
waste of precious human talent not presently 
trained has become a national concern. 

Merely to enumerate some of the problems 
which confront higher education in general is to 
enforce the point. 


Faculty 


1. How can we recruit adequate numbers of well- 
qualified new teachers to meet new student loads? 


2. How can we enhance institutional effectiveness 
in dealing with increased numbers? 


3. How can we adjust working conditions for the 
staff to maintain and improve quality in teaching, 
research, and intellectual leadership? 


4. How can the steady deterioration of the teach- 
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er’s financial position in comparison with other eco- 
nomic groups be halted and the trend reversed? 


Students 


1. How can articulation between high school and 
college be improved so that the poor risks for college 
work are guided earlier to other choices? 


2. How can we encourage the attendance at col- 
leges and universities of the large numbers who have 
the ability but who, for need of financial help or 
understanding, do not attend? 


3. How can we make it possible for a greater pro- 
portion of able students to achieve their degrees? 


Facilities 
1. How can we reorganize the use of presently 
available space? 
2. How can we secure additional facilities for class- 


rooms and laboratories, for intellectual and physical 
recreation, and for housing? 


In General 
1. How can we get closer co-operation among 
groups of institutions and levels of education for 
the common good? 


2. How can freedom in an institutional balance 
be maintained, between research and instruction, be- 
tween the arts and sciences, between graduate and 
undergraduate programs? 

3. How can popular understanding of the vital 
relationships between education and the public wel- 
fare be advanced? 


Walter Lippmann quotes Edmund Burke as 
describing the corporate identity of a nation, 
though insubstantial to our senses, as binding a 
man to his country with “ties which though 
light as air, are as strong as links of iron.” And 
Lippmann adds, “that is why young men die in 
battle for their country’s sake and why old men 
plant trees they will never sit under.””? 

On a lesser scale, perhaps, there is an insti- 
tutional patriotism which commands the energy 
and dedication of students, alumni, and faculty 
alike. When this pride in the inherent dynamic 
quality of the state university is shared by citizens 
generally, the university is supported by the 
whole strength of the state and, in turn, con- 
tributes the more to that strength. 

Without certain knowledge of the outcome 
of their labors, the planners and supporters of 
the state university concept were guided from 
the first by an attitude which is still valid. What 
has been unchanging about the university has not 
been its size or method of organization or defini- 
tion of objective. Its chief persisting elements 
have been faith in the efficacy of learning by the 
many, resiliency in meeting each new task so as 
best to serve the welfare of the state, and loyal- 
ty to the high mission of a great university in any 
setting at any time. 
~ 2W, Lippmann, “Essays in the Public Philosophy” (New 
York: New American Library, 1956), p. 35. 


“Basic Eduecation”—F acts and Fallacies 


By WM. CLARK TROW 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


W HEN I WAS IN COLLEGE, there used to be a 
little joke that went like this: 


Ist Freshman: “Did you make a fraternity?” 
2nd Freshman: “No, I couldn’t get enough fellows 
together.” 


Arthur Bestor, a professor of history, was suc- 
cessful in getting enough fellows together to 
form the Council for Basic Education: a bota- 
nist, a professor of Romance languages, two jour- 
nalists, two industrialists, an ex-state supreme 
court justice, and a former secretary of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
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Science. They are the directors and Bestor is 
president. 

The founders, realizing that their $114,000 will 
not last long, solicited individual and group 
memberships. The Council of Learned Societies 
was approached, but the representatives of its 
constituent groups decided not to go along. No 
doubt, they recognized that, despite the seeming 
similarity, what is proposed is a far cry from the 
“Essentialism” of William C. Bagley, former 
editor of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

The U. S. News & World Report, however, 
was not so discriminating. It presented (Nov. 
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30, 1956) a nine-page spread in the form of an 
“interview” with Bestor who, as president of the 
Council for Basic Education, would presumably 
be an authority on Education. When the ve- 
racity of some of the pronouncements in this 
article was questioned, however, the magazine 


declined all responsibility for them because they 
were in quotes, Caveat emptor! Certainly those 


who feel free to criticize educational practices 
should not object to criticism themselves, espe- 
cially since the statements in the interview will 
bear rather careful scrutiny. Many of them are 
as fallacious as they are plausible. I have col- 
lected a few samples. 


Misuse of statistics 


Bestor: “84% of all American high school students 
were taking some science courses in 1900... 54% to- 
day.” 

Fact: While the population of the country has 
doubled since 1900, the number of pupils taking 
physics has tripled, and six times as many high-school 
students are taking algebra and geometry. (See W. C. 
Eells, ScHooL ANp Society, March 31, 1956.) 


Neglect of pertinent data 

Bestor: “The money spent per pupil has steadily 
increased . . . more rapidly than the number of stu- 
dents. . There was no financial reason why the 
quality of education should have declined.” 

Fact: It has not declined. The schools of 1900 
lacked adequate playgrounds, gymnasiums, labora- 
tories, etc.; many teachers were no more than high- 
school graduates; and there were no psychological or 
other special services. Few would advocate a return 
to the earlier standard. 


Ridicule of a straw man 


Bestor: “They say that instead of teaching a child 
history or geography, you should teach him how to 
act when he goes out on a date. This they call social 
studies. Or instead of requiring him to study litera- 
ture, they give him pointers on how to select good ra- 
dio programs. . . . They call it democratic. . . . The 
worst enemy of education could not invent a more 
grotesque parody of democracy.” 

Fact: There is no “instead of.” » History, geogra- 
phy, and literature are taught in the schools. Bestor 
himself presents a grotesque parody of the idea of 
democracy as held by educators. 


Non-sequitur 

Bestor: “All of them [students] are citizens and 
will have to use their intelligence in making deci- 
sions”; therefore, “all students” must be subjected to 
“the fundamentals.” 

Fact: Different kinds of “fundamentals” are 
needed by pupils with differing interests, abilities, 
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aptitudes, and needs, who have different kinds of deci- 
sions to make. 


Ivory-tower theory 


Bestor: “The able child should set the pace for 
the school.” 

Fact: Such pace-setting has long been recognized 
The ability of 
each pupil must determine, as far as possible, the 


as manifestly unfair and impractical. 


pace that should be set for him. 


Antiquated psychology 


Bestor: “We [the schools} try to cover up by say- 
ing that all subjects are equally valuable in training 
the mind. The fact is they aren’t.” 

Fact: The mind is not a separate part of the or- 
ganism that can be trained merely by exercising it on 
“fundamentals.” 


Ignorance of educational practices 


Bestor: ‘Far too little thought has been given to 
working out a systematic plan for education based on 
these facts [differences in intelligence}.” 


Fact: Hundreds of studies have been made of 
this problem, and dozens of administrative plans were 
created for individualizing instruction, dividing pupils 
into fast and slow sections, etc., but they have not 
worked out very well. The side effects, as in the case 
of new drugs, are often worse than the conditions 


they seek to cure. 
“Name-calling” and identifying the cause 


. . have been 
the principal sponsors of the watering down process.” 


Bestor: “Professors of education 


Fact: Changes in the curriculum to meet the 
needs of different pupils have been the consequence 
of varying pressures often from citizens operating 
through their school boards and opposing the tradi- 
tional college-controlled type of program. 


Historical ignorance 


Bestor: “What we ought to do is to refuse admis- 
sion to students who come poorly prepared.” 

Fact: 
“poorly” is relative. 


This is what has long been done, but 
The long-time strangle hold of 
the college-entrance requirements on the secondary 
schools has been fought for years and is gradually be- 
ing replaced by co-operative arrangements. 


Confusion of objectives 


Bestor: Education in America has not kept pace 
with “the requirements of modern life. . . . We ought 
to be able to improve instruction in our high schools 

. to give us a new crop of young men and women 
well prepared to embark on scientific and scholarly 
careers.” 

Fact: The requirements of modern life are faced 
by others as well as by future scientists and scholars. 
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Limited outlook 

Bestor: “The Office of Education doesn’t pay much 
attention to the educational views of the men who 
are active in the sciences and other scholarly fields in 
universities.” 

Fact: The Office of Education welcomes informed 
opinion, whatever the source. 


Limited concern 


Bestor: “It seems to me obvious that knowledge 
of his subject is the very first requirement [for teacher 
competence }.” 

Fact: In the elementary schools subjects are not 


thus departmentalized. 
Distortion of emphasis 

Bestor: “Certification requirements . 
little attention to this [knowledge of subject matter}. 
Instead the emphasis is on courses in Education.” 


- + pay very 


Fact: Emphasis is also on required majors and 
minors in subject-matter fields; 75 to 85% of a stu- 
dent’s college course is devoted to “subject matter” 
and usually about half of the remainder to practice 


teaching. 


Condemnation by implication (“Battle of Michi- 
gan” version) 

Bestor: “Educators are continually putting pres- 
sure on legislators to increase the number of [re- 


quired } courses in Education. ... 
Fact: A committee report of a proposed new 
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certification code in Michigan was discussed at vari- 
ous centers in the state. The increase in the proposed 
Education requirements was opposed by the large 
majority of educators, and the proposal, in fact, 
was shelved. 


Data from hearsay 

Bestor: “I find that students who come to Ameri- 
can universities are amazed at the low level of in- 
tellectual training that we expect from students... .” 

Fact: Students from European universities often 
mistakenly compare our B.A. or M.A. with their 
doctorate. Others find graduate and _ professional 
schools in America more difficult than those in 
Europe, especially in law, medicine, dentistry, etc. 
Making-the-best-of-it department 

Bestor: “In their reviews [of Educational Waste- 
lands} the educators lambasted me for proposing a 
program of education that was utterly undemocratic 
and out of date. I stated my views again in a second 


book. .. . This time most of the educators took the 
position that this was the kind of education they had 
believed in....” 

Fact: The first book was full of the same kind 
of platitudes and confusion revealed in this “inter- 
view,” and its weaknesses were pointed out. The 
second book retreated somewhat but was largely the 
same material. Further criticism seemed futile. 


Dubious evidence 

Bestor: “The phenomenal circulation of Rudolph 
Flesch’s book Why Johnny Can’t Read is pretty con- 
clusive evidence of the concern that parents feel over 
this matter.” 

Fact: Flesch, like Bestor, advocated largely out- 
moded educational procedures with an appealing 
journalistic style. 

The list could be prolonged almost indefi- 
nitely. Each brick is faulty, even though it seems 
to have a goodly outside, while the total struc- 
ture suffers not only from the weakness of its 
parts, but also from the distortions of its over- 
all design. Valuable as they are for some, “the 
basic intellectual disciplines” as traditionally 
organized are not the proper educational food 
for “‘all students without exception,” as advo- 
cated by the Council for Basic Education. The 
manifold problems of modern education cannot 
be solved by over-simplified Procrustean methods. 

Meanwhile, Bestor no doubt enjoys the role 
of the knight in shining armor rescuing the 
watered-down maiden from a fate worse than 
death as well as the snicker-snack of his rhetorical 
thrusts at the enemies he quixotically believes 
are responsible for her plight. How long must 
the play go on! 
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A Smith-Hughes Act for Science and 
Mathematics Teaching 


By EDWARD J. DURNALL, JR. 


Nasson College, Springvale, Maine 


T HE CRITICAL SHORTAGE of mathematicians, 
scientists, engineers, and teachers of science is 
well known to the American public today. Solu- 
tions to this complex problem include the draft- 
ing of teachers of mathematics and science, the 
release of trained personnel by industry to make 
scientists and mathematicians available fon 
teaching, the inauguration of a well-organized 
sales campaign to sell young men and women 
on science and mathematics as careers, and the 
elimination of artificial barriers to teacher certi- 
fication. None of these offers hope of any degree 
of lasting success. 

The solution proposed is the enactment of 
Federal legislation to provide funds to the states 
to expand and improve the teaching of mathe- 
matics and science in the public schools and to 
offer better the teacher. 
These funds could be administered through the 
various state departments of education, as are 
the funds available to the several states under 


financial rewards to 


the Smith-Hughes, George-Barden, and George- 
Deen Acts. Each state desiring assistance from 
the Federal government under this proposed 
act would submit a detailed program of the in- 
struction in science and mathematics to be given 
in the secondary schools. These programs should 
be realistically designed to prepare students 
to enter the better colleges of engineering and 
science, as well as to meet the needs of industry 
for apprentice and on-the-job training in tech- 
nical jobs. Furthermore, the state should sub- 
mit a proposed minimum standard of training 
and experience for teachers of science and 
mathematics who would be eligible for Federal 
funds under this program. Federal funds should 
not be available to states that fail to provide 
adequate training for their secondary-school 
students in sciences and mathematics. 

A minimum foundation program probably 
would include two years of algebra, one year of 
plane geometry, one-half year of trigonom.- 
etry, one year of physics, one year of chemis- 
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try, and one year of biology. Teachers to be re- 


Federal funds under this 


posed act should hold appropriate four-year 


imbursed with pro- 


degrees from recognized institutions offering 
training in science and mathematics. The re- 
quirements for certification under this act should 
emphasize quality rather than mere acquisition 
of course credits. No funds should be appropri- 
ated for programs which include courses in 
general science, general mathematics, consume! 
physics, business mathematics, and other watered- 
down courses which have infiltrated our high 
schools in recent years. 

In order that the necessary legislation be some- 
what more carefully conceived than previous 
acts designed to reimburse teachers of special 
subjects, it is suggested that a committee com- 
posed of recognized scientists, mathematicians, 
and college administrators be organized to formu- 
late proposed legislation for the consideration 
of the members of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. 

Can we really believe that home economists, 
farmers, and shop workers are more vital to our 
national well-being than are mathematicians 
and scientists? Although the answer to the 
question is obvious, the action of the govern- 
ment in subsidizing educational programs in 
these areas, while at the same time giving only 
lip service to corrective action to alleviate the 
shortage of personnel in mathematics and science, 
is difficult to comprehend. The time is ripe for 
vigorous leadership by the Federal government 
to eliminate those conditions which may breed 
national disaster if not corrected. 
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Who Is Less Educated than 50 Years Ago? 


7: Nov. 30, 1956, issue of U. S. News & 
World Report featured a cover spread announc- 
ing that “We are less educated than 50 years ago,” 
as determined by an “Exclusive Interview with 
Professor Arthur Bestor.” 

Dr. Bestor was born in 1908; I was born in 
1918. Neither of us had the advantages of school- 
ing 50 years ago. However, the teachers we had 
in elementary school perhaps were being edu- 
cated 50 years ago. 

Maybe Dr. Bestor is 
public-school teachers, but about his colleagues 
on university faculties. There is as much sound 
scholarship among the younger men on the facul- 
ties (those educated in the past 25 years) as there 
is among those who received their training be- 
tween 1890 and 1915. There are also larger 
numbers of people in these fields. The constant 
advance of discoveries in science in the past 25 
years has required a sound basic education of 
scientists plus the development of attitudes, in- 
terests, and research orientation which keep them 
seeking and advancing. It is commonly thought 
that the top physicists are relatively young men. 


not talking about 


Perhaps Dr. Bestor does not deal with the edu- 
cation of his colleagues, though he expresses a 
concern for giving “our best students the tough- 
est mental training they can take.” Perhaps he 
is concerned with the mythical average—the 
rank and file. What is the story there? 

Prior to 1900, less than 10% of the adolescent 
population was enrolled in the schools. Accord- 
ing to studies of school population, 11.4% of 
the 14- to 17-year-olds were enrolled in secondary 
schools in 1900. For 1910, this figure was 16.6%. 
By 1936, this percentage had grown to 65. For 
1954, one study shows that over 7,000,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled in secondary schools. Simi- 
lar studies of college enrollment show increasing 
percentages of our. population going on for 
schooling beyond the secondary school level. Does 
Dr. Bestor have a yardstick for measuring the 
relative extent of education for some 75% of the 
1955 population as compared to 11% of the 
1900 population, and another yardstick for com- 
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paring the obverse 25 and 89% who were not en- 
rolled in schools? 

Extent of schooling cannot be equated even 
roughly with quality of education; but it is im- 
possible to say that we are less educated when 
millions of our youth are continuing in school 
as compared to the thousands of 50 years ago. 
By the same token, the chart in the article 
showing the percentage of students of science 
and mathematics is misleading. Accepting the 
percentages given, and translating them into ab- 
solute figures, the 84% taking science in 1900 
would equal approximately 588,000, while the 
54% today would equal at least 3,780,000. To 
state the comparison differently, we have over 
3,000,000 more students taking science in high 
school today than we had in 1900. 

One of our difficulties in answering attacks on 
the schools is that we do have many difficult 
problems for which easy solutions are not found. 
The daily incidents which make up good edu- 
cation in schools are not reported with the verve 
that characterizes reports of our failures. It is 
more newsworthy to report that teen-ager stabs 
teacher or that Johnny can’t read than it is to 
state that Fred’s future life was changed because 
of a thousand things that he experienced in 
12 years in school. It attracts more attention to 
point out that 10% of a given class is below grade 
level in reading than to point out that another 
10% is above grade level and that the majority 
is at grade level. It is dull journalism to explain 
in detail the statistical process by which the con- 
cept of grade level is developed. 

I agree with Dr. Bestor that our schools are not 
doing a good enough job. All of us in education 
are concerned with continuing improvement. We 
continue to need more people better educated. 
I do not believe that this improvement will come 
by turning our backs on the progress of the past 
50 years, by ignoring many of the real problems 
of education, or by adopting the panacea of a 
narrow definition of education. 

The much-maligned school person is even 
more aware of many of these problems than. is 
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Dr. Bestor. Few if any school systems are com- 
pletely satisfied with what the schools are doing. 
Most systems are working consistently at the so- 
lution of the kinds of problems that concern Dr. 
Bestor. Fortunately for the continued develop- 
ment of American education, there do not seem 
to be any pat solutions which will settle all the 
problems at once. School people have no alter- 
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native but to keep working actively, theoretically, 
and experimentally to find and apply better 
solutions. 

School people, at least, are better educated 
than were their predecessors of 50 years ago. 


Tuomas E. CLAyToNn 


Syracuse (N. Y.) University 


Educational Propaganda in a 


National Magazine 


= FRONT COVER of the Nov. 30, 1956, 
U. S. News & World Report screams, “ ‘We are less 
educated than 50 years ago,’” a statement: which sums 
up an “exclusive interview” with Prof. Arthur Bestor 
of the University of Illinois. At the head of the in- 
terview proper, the editors of this mass-circulation 
magazine inform their readers that Dr. Bestor is 
“a widely known authority on education here and 
abroad” and that he offers “an expert view of some 
top school problems.” 

The field of 
education, both domestic and foreign, comes as news 


authoritativeness of Bestor in the 
to persons who have spent their lives trying to fathom 
its mysteries. We can be certain that Dr. Bestor, a 
scholar on 19th-century American Utopianism, is 
too modest to accept this description of himself. 

He is less than modest in his pronouncements on 
pedagogy and in his judgments on the American 
educational enterprise. For a person trained in the 
standards of historical scholarship, he is singularly 
insouciant about the necessity of examining primary 
source materials, considering the representativeness 
and accuracy of his statements, and observing the 
canons of the strictest possible objectivity in in- 
terpretation and evaluation. 

True, Bestor often strikes at weak spots in our edu- 
cational armor. His sallies, as a rule, reflect the 
opinions of a large number of liberal-arts professors. 
Yet, it is hard to understand why he practically ignores 
the criticisms within the educational profession (e.g., 
by professors of education) of the same weaknesses 
he has attacked. It is no answer to say that they have 
not gone far enough or that they have not succeeded 
and that, therefore, it is necessary for Bestor and his 
colleagues to take over. To be a scholarly historian 
is one matter and to act like a propagandist is an- 
other. It is too bad that there is very little transfer 
of training. And this is what weakens Bestor’s ef- 
forts and serves to alienate many in the educational 
profession. He evidently has not benefited from 
counter-criticism. 
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issue of 


An illustration or will suffice. When asked 
for a “critical analysis of the quality of education 


two 


sectionally,” 
Certainly, the professor would not accept such an 


Bestor replied with his “impression.” 


answer by a freshman. 


States Dr. Bestor: “Virtually none of the leading 
scientists of the nation would be permitted to teach 
science in the public schools because they have not 
studied methods of teaching science.” Can it be that 
with an 
them are 


able to communicate 
“Yet many of 


teachers, and universities are anxious to get them on 


many may not be 


adolescent’s mind? superb 
their faculties.”” Is Bestor an expert on science or on 
the teaching of science? 

The U. S. News & World Report does not print 
the other side of the question and is evidently not 
aware of its full responsibility toward the enlighten- 
ment of the reading public. Dr. Bestor apparently 
is not interested in objectivity. It is shocking for a 
reputable scholar to flout the basic laws of logic 
and generalization and to offer to the public what 
is supposedly genuine educational thought. It is so- 
bering to think that others in the academic world 
share his sentiments and approve his practice. 

Objective reporting of education is less dramatic 
and exciting than propaganda, but it is much closer 
to the truth—W.W.B. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


ResEARCH of significance to education is being sup- 
ported by the U.S. Office of Education on a co-opera- 
tive basis with colleges, universities, and state educa- 
tional agencies under Public Law 531, 83rd Congress. 
Conserving and developing human resources, the 
housing and staffing of the nation’s schools and 
colleges, and the educational implications of the 
expanding technology are areas of interest for re- 
search. Of particular interest is the problem of edu- 
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* Education as a 
Profession 
by MYRON LIEBERMAN, Yeshiva University 


Providing a much-needed critical analysis 
of Education as a profession, this text 
raises and evaluates the various points of 
view on the problems and implications— 
psychological, legal, administrative and 
organizational—arising from professional- 
ization. Discusses such vital areas as 
certification, professional associations, 


salaries and ethics. 


540 pages @ 6°x9” @ Published 1956 


e Text list $6.00 


¢ Patterns of Educational 


Leadership 


by Dr. VIVIENNE ANDERSON, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y., and DR. DANIEL R. DAVIES, Teachers 


College, Columbia University 


Here is a new text dealing directly and 
effectively with the actual problems that 
continually confront the school adminis- 
trator. The authors use actual incidents to 
illustrate their points, following them by 
questions and their interpretations of the 
implications for leadership. This is a wel- 
come relief from the abstract, theoretical 
discussions that usually fill books of this 


type. 


248 pages @ 5-5¢"x8-%” @ 
Published 1956 @ Text list $3.95 


approval copies available from— 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


cating the mentally retarded. However, proposals in 
other educationally significant areas of research are 
also invited. Further information and research pro- 
posal forms may be obtained from the U.S. Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN COLLEGES 


A survey of 971 U.S. colleges and universities, re- 
leased Dec. 2, 1956 by the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, reveals that the East remains a bas- 
tion of modern foreign language teaching, particular- 
ly in the numbers of different languages offered stu- 
dents. Of the top 11 collegiate language centers in the 
nation, six are in the East, three in the Midwest, and 
two in the Far West. Out in front is Columbia Uni- 
versity, where 41 languages were taught during 1954- 
55. Second and third ranking institutions were Har- 
vard, teaching 26 different modern languages, and 
Yale, teaching 25. 

The survey unearthed many facts about languages 
in American institutions of higher learning: 38 pro- 
vide no modern foreign language instruction at all, 
while 493—almost half of the 971 reporting—offer no 
other foreign language instruction than in French, 
Spanish, and German; French is taught in 905 col- 
leges, Spanish in 867, German in 825, Italian in 212, 
Russian in 183, Portuguese in 69, Swedish in 31, 
Chinese in 29, Japanese in 22, Korean in 20, Hindu- 
Urdu in six, and Malay in five. 

The survey, listing 78 world languages spoken by 
a million or more native speakers, shows that 58 lan- 
guages are taught by five or fewer schools. Of these. 
27—including Javanese, Marathi, Gujarati, Kanarese, 
Hausa, Swahili, and others—are taught nowhere in 
the U.S. 

The top 11 collegiate language centers are Colum- 
bia, 41; Harvard, 26; Yale, 25; Pennsylvania and 
California, 24; Cornell, 23; Georgetown and Indiana, 
22; Washington, 18; and Michigan and Minnesota, 14. 
Columbia offers, in addition to the major European 
languages, such tongues as Albanian, Bengali, Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, Greek, Hindi, Uzbek, Vietnamese, 
Azerbaijani, and others. Harvard adds Icelandic, Slo- 
vene, and others, and Yale has courses in Indonesian, 
Thai, and Southeast Asian languages. Pennsylvania 
gives Lettish as well as Tamil and Telegu, languages 
of the Indian peninsula in Asia. Indiana adds Chere- 
mis or Lapp, and Cornell puts in Algonquin, of the 
American Indian family of languages, as well as Cata- 
lan, Quechua, and Pidgin. Pennsylvania probably has 
the distinction of teaching the only formal college 
course in Romany, the language of the Gypsies. 


A survey of ancient or dead languages shows that 
not only are Latin, ancient Greek, and the older 
forms of English, French, German, and Spanish being 
offered frequently, but also Akkadian, Aramaic, As- 
syrian, Avestan, Coptic, Ubrian, and many others are 
being taught. 
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LATIN-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
FILM INSTITUTE 


UNESCO—A Latin-American Educational Film In- 
stitute was set up in Mexico City following an agree- 
ment signed in 1956 between the Mexican Govern- 
and UNESCO. 
to social service, the institute will aid Latin- 
promote 


ment 
voted 
American 


A nonprofit organization de- 


educational development and 
wider cultural exchanges. It will produce and dis- 
tribute films and film strips to be used in schools, 
purchase and adapt educational films from other 
areas, form an educational film library. The 
institute also will train teachers in the use of modern 
audio-visual methods and 


In co-operation with Latin-American school author- 


and 
materials. 


ities, teachers’ organizations, 
UNESCO missions, it will aim at developing new 
techniques for educational films. In this respect, one 
of its key objectives within the UN Technical As- 
sistance program will be to create and train teams 
of Latin-American experts and technicians. 

The budget will be 
UNESCO and the Mexican Government. The direc- 
tor will be appointed by the government and an exec- 
utive producer by UNESCO. The consultative board 
will consist of members from various Latin-American 
countries as well as UNESCO representatives. 


private groups, and 


institute’s met jointly by 
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(Continued from page 82) 


in any liberal arts, science, or engineering field of- 
fered by either school. 

Fifty high-school mathematics teachers, to be 
selected by Stanford University from high-school 
faculties in 14 western states, will study new aspects 
of their subject and its applications in science and 
industry under a summer fellowship program estab- 
lished at the university by the General Electric Co. 
.. . Brown University (Providence, R. I.) has been 
granted $275,000 by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education to initiate a new program leading to 
a master of arts in teaching. In connection with 
the program, which will provide courses at the 
graduate level for teachers in service and for full- 
time students without teaching experience, the uni- 
versity will establish a summer school (July 1- 
Aug. 16) at which candidates for the M.A.T. degree 
will have a choice of 10 graduate courses .. . The 
University of Wisconsin department of speech is 
offering a course in parliamentary procedure for the 
first time in its history. 

NEW POSTS ... 

William M. Birenbaum, dean of students and di- 
rector of promotion and development, University 
College, University of Chicago, appointed assistant 
vice-president, Wayne State University (Detroit), 
effective in July . . . Clarence B. Lindquist, head, 
department of mathematics and engineering, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (Duluth Branch), named chief 
for natural science and mathematics, Division of 
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Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education . 
Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., director, President Eisenhower's 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School, 
will assume duties as vice-chancellor in charge of 
the professional schools, University of Pittsburgh, 
July 1. 

Howard K. Justice, Cornelius Wandmacher, and 
L. Clark Keating appointed dean, College of Engi- 
neering, associate dean of the college, and head, 
department of Romance languages and literatures, 
respectively, University of Cincinnati (Ohio), ef- 
fective Sept. 1 . William B. Crist, assistant to 
the president, Stevens Institute of Technology, is 
now director of development, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege (Bronxville, N. Y.) .. . Emanuel Goldberg and 
David R. Mackey appointed director of the newly 
created News Bureau and chairman, Division of 
Communications Arts, respectively, Boston Univer- 
sity ... John W. Hall, acting director, Center for 
Japanese Studies, University of Michigan, named 
director. 

Douglas Bush and Rev. Hans Hofmann appointed 
Gurney Professor of Literature and associate pro- 
fessor of theology, respectively, Harvard University, 
effective July 1. Dr. Hofmann will conduct a five- 
year study at the Harvard Divinity School to develop 
a curriculum in religion and mental health suitable 
for Protestant theological schools James 8S. 
Leslie named director of the “Danforth Experiment” 
at Dickinson Coilege (Carlisle, Pa.), a project aimed 
at deepening student religious life. The appointment 
is effective July 1 . Theodore C. Blegen, dean, 
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Society for the Advancement of Education 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


lo THE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY: 

Please place a check mark before three of the 
following candidates who have been nominated 
for election as Trustees of your Society for the 
four-year terms following April 24, 1957. 

[) Finis E. Engleman, executive secretary, 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators 

] Francis Keppel, dean, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University 
Ernest O. Melby, distinguished professor of 
education, Michigan State University 

| George D. Stoddard, dean, School of Educa- 

tion, New York University 

Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent 

of schools, Chicago 

] Howard E. Wilson, secretary, 
Policies Commission 

In the event you cannot attend the Annual Meet- 

ing, which is expected to convene April 1, 1957 

and wish Stanley Lehrer, managing editor, to serve 

as your proxy, check here 
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Graduate School, University of Minnesota, granted 
a leave of absence to make a study of research 
activities, potentialities, and problems of the State 
University of New York. 

COMING EVENTS ... 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
1957 convention, Hotel Statler, Detroit, April 15-18. 
Theme: “The Individual’s Role and _ Industrial 
Change”... Conference on “The Curriculum for the 
Superior Student,” Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
April 20. Additional information may be obtained 
from Pres. L. D. Davidson of the college. 
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ELLIOTT, WILLIAM Y. (editor). Television’s Impact 
on American Culture. Pp. 382. Michigan State University 
Press, East Lansing. $4.95. 

ENGELHARDT, N. L., N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR., and 
STANTON LEGGETT. School Planning and Building 
Handbook. Pp. 626. Dodge Books, New York 18. $12.75. 

GALPIN, W. FREEMAN, Syracuse and Teacher Educa- 
tion: The First Fifty Years, pp. 56, $2.50; HUNNICUTT, 
CLARENCE W. (editor), Education 2000 A.D.: A Series 
of Lectures, pp. 321, $3.00. Syracuse University Press, 
N. Y. 

GARRISON, KARL, C.. Psychology of Adolescence, 5th 
edition, pp. 529; LIEBERMAN, MYRON, Education as 
a Profession, pp. 540, $6.00. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 

HAFNER, HEINZ, Schulderleben und Gewissen: Beitrag 
zu einer personalen Tiefenpsychologie, pp. 182, 11.80 
DM.; MULLER-ECKHARD, HANS, Grundlagen der 
Geschlechts-Erziehung, pp. 259, 13.80 DM. Ernst Klett 
Verlag, Stuttgart, Schliessfach 809, Germany. 

Hearing Defects of School Children. Pp. 114. University 
of London Press, Warwick Square, London, EC4. 10/6. 

HOLLEY, JOSEPH W. Education and the Segregation 
Issue. Pp. 71. William-Frederick Press, New York 1. $3.00. 

HUGGETT, ALBERT J., and T. M. STINNETT, Profes- 
sional Problems of Teachers, pp. 468, $5.25; LIGON, 
ERNEST M., Dimensions of Character, pp. 497, $6.50; 
ULICH, ROBERT, Professional Education as a Humane 
Study, pp. 145, $2.50. Macmillan Co., New York 11. 

HUTCHINS, ROBERT M. Some Observations on Ameri- 
can Education. Pp. 112. Cambridge University Press, 
New York 22. $2.75. 

HUTCHINSON, E. P., Immigrants and Their Children, 
1850-1950, pp. 391, $6.50; LINDGREN, HENRY C., Edu- 
cational Psychology in .the Classroom, pp. 521, $5.00; 
SMITH, M. BREWSTER, et al., Opinions and Person- 
ality, pp. 294, $6.00. John Wiley and Sons, New York 16. 

JANIS, J. HAROLD, et al. Business English and Handbook 
of Grammar and Usage. Pp. 330. Barnes & Noble, New 
York 3, $1.75. 

KELSO, RUTH. Doctrine for the Lady of the Renaissance. 
Pp. 475. University of Illinois Press, Urbana. $6.50. 
KRAMER, SAMUEL N. From the Tablets of Sumer: 25 
Firsts in Man’s Recorded History. Pp. 293. Falcon’s Wing 

Press, New York 17, $5.00. 

LERRIGO, MARION O., and HELEN SOUTHARD, in 
consultation with MILTON J. E. SENN, Learning About 
Love, pp. 64, $2.00; Parents’ Privilege, pp. 64, $2.00; 
Sex Facts and Attitudes, pp. 88, $2.50; A Story About 
You, pp. 63, $2.00; What’s Happening to Me? pp. 64, 
$2.00. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York 10. 
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A thorough revision of one 
of the truly distinguished 
textbooks in education . . . 


Smith-Stanley-Shores 


FUNDAMENTALS 


OF 
CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


REVISED EDITION 


Chapters of the first edition—which was 
widely acclaimed as “one of the outstanding 
publications on theory and practice to be pub- 
lished within recent years’—have been ex- 
tensively reworked to include new materials 
and to achieve simple presentation of ideas 
and practical interpretations of theories. 


Part I: Social Diagnosis for 
Curriculum Development 


Part II: Principles and Procedures 
of Curriculum Development 


Part III]: Patterns of Curriculum 
Development 


Part I[V:Human Relations in 
Curriculum Development 


Part V: Theoretical Curriculum 
Issues 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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New RONALD Textbooks. . . 


TEACHING CHILDREN to READ — Second Edition 








By Lillian Gray, San Jose State College; and 
Dora Reese, Eastern Montana College of Education 


JUST OUT. Second Edition of this popular 
textbook covers all phases of teaching ele- 
mentary and secondary school children to 
read. Based on latest research, it stresses 
developing the individual’s reading ability. 
Includes practical lesson plans for basic 
reading in all grades. Offers teaching prac- 
tices and procedures for beginning reading; 
reading in subject matter fields; remedial 


and recreational reading; organizing class 
and reading groups; selecting books and 
materials; appraising reading growth; de- 
veloping silent and oral reading interests, 
attitudes, habits, and skills. Fully treats 
teaching word recognition and meaning, 
comprehension, interpretation, and critical 
reading. 19 ills.; 475 pp. 


ENT TEACHING in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Margaret Lindsey, Columbia University; and 
William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 


NEWLY PUBLISHED. A comprehensive, 
practical guide to all phases of student 
teaching in any elementary grade. This new, 
informally written textbook presents teach- 
ing as a continuous cycle of planning, 
guiding, and evaluating the learning activi- 
ties of children. Designed to make the 
student think about vitally important basic 
principles, it opens by preparing him for 


the experience ahead. Book thoroughly ex- 
amines the teacher's relationships and re- 
sponsibilities in the school, school system, 
and community. Offers realistic advice on 
how to secure a position and become a 
fully established member of the teaching 
profession. Suggested activities adaptable to 
all situations. 214 pp. 


ING in HIGH SCHOOL — Second Edition 


By Hubert H. Mills avd Harl R. Douglass 
—both University of Colorado 


READY MARCH. This thoroughgoing 
textbook discusses today’s high school 
teacher as the director of student learning. 
It analyzes his relationships with pupils, 
co-workers, and the local community. Em- 
phasizing the student’s over-all develop- 
ment, the book contains concrete sugges- 
tions for using various teaching procedures 
based upon sound principles of learning— 
rather than any one method of teaching. It 


SCHOOL FINANCE: Its Theory and Practice 


| 








THE Ronatp Press CompaANY « 15 East 26th St., New York 10—— 


shows how to adapt accepted psychological 
and sociological principles; how to select 
and organize curricular materials for tradi- 
tional and core curriculum classes; how to 
promote greater student responsibility for 
his own learning activities. Outlines pro- 
cedures for dealing effectively with different 
student abilities, nee!-, Sackgrounds, and 
interests. 39 alls., tai:les; 562 pp. 


By William Everett Rosenstengel, University of North Carolina; and 
Jefferson N. Eastmond, Brigham Young University 


JUST OUT. This new textbook discusses all 
aspects of the theory and practice of public 
school finance. Designed for college stu- 
dents who are preparing to become school 
administrators, it is also a complete day-to- 
day guide for superintendents, principals, 
and business managers concerned with the 
financial management of public schools. 


March 16, 1957 


Book treats financing of public education 
on Federal, state, and local levels; and ana- 
lyzes special problems the local administra- 
tor must solve such as payroll procedures, 
insurance, and transportation. Each chapter 
includes selected topics for discussion and 
further study. 116 ills., tables; 447 pp. 
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Hi Ulle 


1957 FACULTY SUMMER SEMINARS ON 
CREATIVE TEACHING 


WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS 


Eight institutions in cooperation with the Danforth Foundation 
are sponsoring a series of Summer Seminars. Each institution 
has been given twenty-five scholarships covering tuition-fees- 
board-lodging which will be awarded upon application to the 
Director of the Summer Seminar at the Institution selected for 
attendance. 





FOR TEACHERS IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
A SEMINAR ON 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION 

AND MORAL VALUES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO —Chicago, Illinois 
June 24 -July 5 


DIRECTOR: Prof. Knox Hill, Office of the University Examiner, University of Chicago 


LEADERS: Prof. Herman Brautigam, Philosophy, Colgate University 
Prof. Ira Reid, Sociology, Haverford College 
Prof. Joseph J. Schwab, Natural Sciences, University of Chicago 





A SEMINAR ON 
TEACHING AND 
LEARNING IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Preference will be given to 
inter-disciplinary teams of 

two or more teachers who apply 
with the encouragement and 
endorsement of a faculty 
committee or department 
engaged in the improvement of 
its teaching and learning.) 


SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE —Bronxville 8, New York 
August 18 - August 30 


DIRECTOR: Prof. Kenneth F. Herrold, Dept. of Psychological Foundations and 
Services, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


LEADERS: Prof. Philip Lange, Education, Columbia University 
Prof. James McClellan, Philosophy, Columbia University 
Prof. Herbert Shepard, Sociology, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 





GENERAL 
SEMINARS 

FOR 

TEACHERS IN 
ALL DISCIPLINES 


(Except Religion) 





PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION —Berkeley, California 
June 24-July 12 
DIRECTOR: Prof. John von Rohr, Pacific School of Religion 


LEADERS: Prof. Mark Curtis, History, University of California, Los Angeles 
Prof. Hugh Vernon White, Theology, Pacific School of Religion 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA-—lowa City, lowa 


June 24-July 12 


DIRECTOR: Prof. Robert S. Michaelsen, Director of School of Religion, 
State University of lowa 


LEADERS: Prof. lan G. Barbour, Physics and Religion, Carleton College 
Prof. Kenneth E. Boulding, Economics, University of Michigan 
Prof. George W. Forell, Religion, State University of lowa 
Prof. John A. Hutchison, Religion, Columbia University 





